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Introduction. 
In 1788, with the finances of Prance in the greatest con- 
fusion, and the country already overburdened by excessive tax- 
ation, the king issued his decree for the convocation of the 
States-General. It is not till LIay5 1789 that that body, after 
a lapse of 175 years again held its first meeting at Versailles 
and was opened by Necker with a statement of the condition of 
the finances. The question v/hether the orders were to vote "par 
ordre 11 or "par tete" had been left unsettled and this soon 
brought about a deadlock between then.. The third estate on June 
15, on the refusal of the other two orders to join them, ignored 
them entirely, declaring itself to be the National Assembly of 
France. A little later, July 14, on the news of the dismissal of 
Necker, came the rising of the Paris mob and the capture of the 
Bastille, while three months after this, October 5-6, the mob a- 
gain took control of affairs, marching to Versailles, and bring- 
ing the royal family and the Assembly to Paris. These stirring 
events gave rise to discussion ar-d criticism of all kinds, the 
journals took on a new importance, and meeting places to discuss 
the events of the day became very popular. Among these were 
the political clubs, '.'-hose number and influence rapidly increas- 
ed with the advance of the Revolution. 
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The Jacobin Club soon became the most powerful of these* and 
absorbed many of the others , 

A complete discussion of the relation of this important 
club to the French Revolution would necessitate a careful stugty 
of the proceedings of the different assemblies governing Prance 
as -.veil as those of the Commune and the Committee of Public 
Safety^ Biographies of the Members of the club would also have 
to be traced down to see just what influence each member had 
upon these several bodies, and thus determine the influence 
of the club as a whole* Such an extended study as tr»is has 
been impossible, owing largely to a lack of time. This sketch 
can therefore be nothing more than a statement of the manner 
in which the different propositions and events were received 
by the club, with here and there a hint as to its influence, in 
places where this influence is very apparent. But even this 
limited field has its res trictions, owing to the character of 
the material dealing wi th the Jacobin Club. The minutes of 
the meetings of this society have been lost, being burned during 
the destructive reign of the Commune of 187$, leaving as the 
principle source of information the "Journal of the Jacobins", 

A 

containing the sessions as published by the society. This 
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material is suoplemented^by such natter as letters of the soc- 
iety, speeches, pamphlets, etc., but these as a source of inforn>- 
ation are of necessity inferior to the minutes of the society, 
telling just what was done exactly as it was done. 

The Jacobin Club of Paris, which took such an active part 
in all the events of the French Revolution, took its rise from 
the Breton Club of Versailles, i4& origin is not known, but 
which was established a short time after the meeting of the 
States-General. This club was founded by the deputies of Bre- 
tagne,who acquired the habit of meeting at the Cafe Amaury be- 
fore the sessions of the Assembly. The Breton Club was soon 
extended so as t r include deputies from other provinces, who 
were friends of the people, and it existed until the removal 
of the Assembly to Paris in October 1789. After this transfer 
to Paris, the provincial deputies, with the desire of having a 
closer connection with each other, rented the convent of the 
Jacobins, Rue Saint-Honor^" in which to hold meetings, and took 
the name of the "Friends of the Constitution". It \m.o at first 
agreed that the membership should be restricted to the members 
of the Assembly a.id such Outsiders as had published some use- 
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(a) 

ful work* The aiu f methods and organization of the club can 

best be seen fro;.; the Reglement of the society drawn up by 
Barnave, and passed on the 18th of February, 1790, and published 
by order ' f the society. 

■Article I. L , objet de la Socie'te' des Amis de la Constitution 
est: T.de discuter d'avance les questions qui doivent §tre 
de'cide'es dans l'Assenblee Nationale; 2 de travailler a l'etab- 
lissment et a l'affermissnent de la Constitution suivant l'es- 
prit du preanbule ci-dessus; 3. de correspondre avec les autres 
soci^te's du n§me genre qui pourront se former dans le royaume. 

■II • On ne fera usage du scrutin pour l'admission des per- 
sonnes presentees a la Societe; elles devront Stre proposees 
par un membre et appuye'es,s avoir: les deputes et suppleants 
a l'Assemblee nationale ou vers 1'Assemblee nationale par deux 
membres seulei^ent, et toutes autres cinq. Leur noms restera 
inscrit pendant deux stances, sur un tableau destine a cette 
usage, avec les nous du n.embre qui les presente,et de ceux qui 
les appuient. Pendant le mSme temps chacun pourra faire des 
objections contre eux f ensuite leur admission sera jugee a la 
majorite des voix. 

■III. Les persennes sur l'aduission desquelles il aura 

etc" prononce" par u n ajQurner.ient^rya pqurron t ^trn p rnpos ftes .de 
(a) JTo this point the Material is taken f r^rj^plard, j<fr4e Soc ~ 
iete" des Jacobins" , Intro, pp. 2-19. 
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nouveau avant l'intervalle d*un mois,a moins que l'ajournement 
ne soit propos^ a jour fixe* 

"IV Lorsqu'un nembre de la Societe sera convaincu d'avoir 
manifest^ soit verbalement, soi t par ecrit,et a plus forte 
raison par ses actions, des principes evidetvnent contraires a 
la constitution et aux droits des hommes,en un mot a 1* esprit 
de la Societe', il sera, sui van t la gravite' des circonstances,re- 
primande par le president,ou exclu de la Societe, apres un 
jugement rendu a la mjorite des voix # 

*V # La none exclusion sera prononcee contre ceux qui auront 
ete absents de la Societe, pendant un mo is sans motives legitimes- 

B VT # La Societe admettra comme associes etrangers les per- 
sonnes habitantes hors de Paris, en observant les formalites et 
les conditions qui sont prescrites pour les luembres residents* 

■VII # La Societe adnettra coo.ie associes, sur la demande de 
quelques-un des ces membres,les socio tes du r.£me genre qui sont 
^tablies ou pourront s'etablir dans les autres villes du roy- 
aume,pourvu que l'esprit de leur institution,garanti par les 
membres qui feront la proposition, soit essentiellement le meme, 
et il sera entretenu avec ces socie'tes £trangeres une cor- 
respondance sui vie # 

•VIII. Les officiers de la Societe seront un president 
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quatre secret aires et un tresorier* II sera nomme,en outre, 

lorsque les circonstances l'exigeront,des commissaires, soit 

i>our la preparation des divers travaux dont la societe voudra 

s >occuper,soit pour correspondance* 

■IX» L* president et deux secretaires seront changes tous 
les mois et norames au scrutin a la pluralite simple ; le tre- 
sorier sera revocable a vrolonte* 

"X. Kn l'absetice du president sa place sera renplie par le 
dernier ce ses predecesseurs, qui sera present a la seance* 

"XI • Les secretaires, outre les fonctions ordinaire de leur 
emploi, tiendront une liste dos mernbres do la societe, des as- 
socies e'trangere et des socie'tes affiliees ♦ ...♦ 

"XII. Le tresorier recevra la contribution de chaque rneribre 
aux depenses de la societe .... 

■XIII. La societo s'assemblera a six heures du soir,tous les 
jours qui ne seront point occupes par 1* Assembled nationale, 
a l'exception des dimanches et jours de fetes, et il sera in- 
dique au besoin des seances extraodinaire. 

■XIV. On discutera dans la societe tout ce que peut inter- 
esser la liberte,l'(£dre public et la constitution, suivant l'e»- 
prit et les principes qui ont ete annonces dans le preambule, 
raais les discussions qui y auront lieu ne generont aucunement 
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la libert£ d'opinion de ses membres dans l'Assemblee nationale. 

"XV. Quant & 1'ordre de la parole et au mode de discussion, 
la soci^te' observera le rbglement de 1* Assembles nationals. 
"ArrSte dans la societe des Amis de la Constitution 
le 8 Fevrier 1790. 

■Le Due d'Aiguillon, 

"President" . 

The society wrm called the "Friends of the Constitut- 
ion" until the declaration rf the Republic September 21*1792 
when the name was changed to the " Society ^f the Jacobins* 
Friends of Liberty and Equality 1 . The membership of the club 

became very large, having on the 21st of December, 1790 more than 

(a) 
1^0 0}f members. Each member was supplied with a "carte d'en- 

tree 1 with which to obtain admission to the hall. At first 

the sessions were secret, no spectators being permitted to enter 

the hall, but on October 24,1791, it was decr:ed that spectators 

were to be admitted, for the purpose, as is said in a letter of 

November 16,1791 "of confirming the people in the just idea 

they have of our principles" and the societies affiliated are 

; (b) 
invited to follow the same plan. 



(a) Aulard,"La Socie'te des Jacobins" Intro. XXXIII 
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The bui^ness of the society v/as transacted much like that 
of any public body. All questions were debated with the great- 
est freedom, after which the deciding vote was taken. The rout- 
ine v. r ork such as correspondence with affiliated societies and 
looking into the character of proposed members, was done by 
committees . When the society desired information in regard to 

affairs at the Assembly or any governing body, some member was 

(a) 
called upon, who was in a position to give the information. If 

no member could give what information was desired, commissioners 
were appointed to investigate the matter in hand and make a 
report to the society. 

The influence of the club v/as manifested in different 
ways. First, directly, through, direct connection with the As- 
sembly and other governing bodies by members of the club being 
also members of these bodies. Then, to keep public opinion 
with the revolutionists, the society, to offset the influence 
of certain royalist newspapers, subscribed for the journal 
B L , ami du Citoyen" anC sa.it it out to the different towns in 
which they had affiliated societies. Finally, there was the 

Kreat sy stem of affiliated societies, by which the mother cluto 

(a) Aulard, Vol, 2, p. 226, Vol. 4, p. 63, Vol. 5, p. 215. Vol. 5 

p. 224. 

(b) Ibicl.,III,25,IV,334,etc. 
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vras l:ept in touch with clubs in every city of France, and used 

its position as the Parisian club to keep the othersinf orned 

by means of letters, of the events at the capital. "C'est pour 

les e'clairer et les fixer d'une naniere utile que vous entre- 

tenez une correspondance avec les principals villes de France! 

(a) 
says a member June 3rd, 1790. These letters are sent out at 

■each rsLiarkable period in the Revolution, at each event which 

(b) 
may compromise or accelerate its success 1 . As a member ex- 
pressed it ■All the societies of the Friends of the Constitut- 
ion, closely united, hold each other by the hand from one end of 
the empire to the other, watching over liberty ; and in whatever 

place one dares to strike this patriotic chain, the commotion 

(c) 
is felt in all Prance with the quickness of an electric spark," 

This system of affiliations was be^un very soon after the 

foundation 'f the society and "by the 16th of August 1790 there 

were 152 societies affiliated with it. By Llarch 7,1791 this 

(d) 

was incroiseo. to 227, by tiay 1st to 345, and by June 19th to 406* 

At the end of 1792 there was scarcely a village that did not 

havs its Jacobin club. In a political poem of the time the A 

(e) A 
'Que le r:iO indre village ait un club Jacobite ". 

(a) Aulard,I,136 

(b) Ibid. ,11, 185 , Letter to affiliated societies. 

(c) Ibid. ,1,390 

(d) Ibid., Intro. ,1,81-82 

(e) Journal d'un Bourgeois pendant le TerreurjI^&rSftd^ote 
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10 
The society lest very fe.v of these societies through the di- 
vision of the club in July 1791. On August 8th of that year 

only four of the three hundred societies heard from nad defin- 

(a) 

itely severed their connections with the club # 

The system of -if .filiation was not entirely limited to 
France. Societies along the border, in Savoy, Germany, and Bel- 
gium were connected with the Paris clubhand on September 28, 

1793 affiliation v/a; granted to a revolutionary society in 

(b) 
Charles ton, South Carolina. Peter Porcupine in his 'History 

of American Jacobinism" maintains that Genet modeled the Dem- 
ocratic societies of America after the Jacobin clubs of France, 
and that the name Democrat was but another name for Jacobin. 
He say- that several of tnese clubs sent petitions to the Jac- 
ot>in club at Paris to have their names entered on its registers^ 
but the only one mentioned by the journal of that club is that 
of Charleston. Connections were also maintained with revolu- 
tionary societies in England. These societies were great ad- 
mirers of the French Revolution and kept in touch with the 

Convention, some of them sending addresses and deputations to 

(d) 
to thvt body. On the 11th of ; : ay 1792 the London Corresponding 

(a) Aulard,III,79. 

(b) Ibid. ,V. ,428 

(c) Playf air, History of Jacobinism, Appendix, p. 18 

(d) Hansard Parliamentary Debates, XXXI, 767-774. 
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Society resolved to hold communication Trith the Jacobin club 

(a) 
at Paris. Other societies with which the club corresponded 

(b) 
were the Constitutional Society of London, the Revolutionary 

(c) (d) 

Society of London, and the Constitutional Society of Manchester, 

though none of these vrere affiliations of the club. On one 

occasicn(October 3,1792) the Jacobins sent out a circular to 

the patriotic societies of England Scotland and Ireland, point - 

ing out the great advance macie by the French through the Rev- 

(e) 
olution. For a society to obtain affiliation all that was 

necessary was to send its rules to the Jacobins, and be support- 

(f) 

ed by two members of the mother society. 

Of the objects of this system Aulard says, "By the ex- 
change of communications with its numerous branches the Jacob- 
ins vvished to form a public opinion in a country so long op- 
pressed by despotism and new to political life* To oppose the 
division of the nation, to give it a conscience, to make patriots 
oppose the old regime by the same actions and words, this is 

(g) 

the aim of the Jacobins'. 



(a) Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, XXXI, 711 

(b) Aulard, 111,621 

(c) Ibid. ,11, 395 

(d) Ibid. ,111,499 

(e) Ibid.,IV,356 

(f) Ibid. ,17,514 

(g) Revue do la Revolution frangaise, XXIII, 113 
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Especial pains vrore taken to ::oep the cluh up to the 
proper standard* If a member did or wrote anything contrary 
to the principles of the club, which they express in their 
RSglement to be those of the Constitution and Rights of man, 
he *.?as invited to explain his writings or his actions. As 
cases\typical of^thooo manning th ro ugh the career of the ciub 
we cite that of Marat in January 1793 v/h'- was invited to ex- 
plain certain words of his to the effect that the natirn needed 

(a) 
a head, which explanation was duly i;iven and accepted; and that 

of Bareir in August of the same year who was invited to come 

to the society ana clear up several circums tances of his con- 

(b) 
duct which looked suspicious. If a member called upon could 

not explain his conduct satisfactorily, or if the society felt 

sure of guilt without an explanation, his naiuz vas removed from 

the rolls. A large number of members suffer this punishment. 

ror exa:ple # Manuel is removed on December 26,1792 for demanding 

(c) 

that the defense of the king be published. On October 12,1792 

(d) 
Brissot is dismissed, and on November 26 ox the same year the 

society removes Roland, Louvet,Lanthenas and Gerey-Dupre* for 

Ce) 
disloyalty to its principles. At different times special in- 

(a) Aulard,7, 11 

(b) Ibid., V, 360 

(c) Ibid., IV, 623 

(d) Ibid., IV, 378 

(e) Ibid. ,17,519 
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vestigations of ail members aro made and the society purged 
of all objectionable Members* On January 23,1793 because of 
the presence of some intriguers as members, a "scrutin epurg- 
atoire 1 was resorted to for the purpore of ridding the society 
of them, and the proposal was made to hold a purging session at 
stated periods though this does not seem to have been done* 
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14 
CHAPTER I • 

Attitude of the Society from it* beginning to the 
Flight of the King, June 21,1791 

Although the Jacobin club was formed soon after 
the removal of the National Assembly to Paris in October, 1789, 
it doos not immediately take a very active part in events, and 
no indications of its position are found until early in the 
next year. 

From the earliest evidences of their position, the 
Jacobins are moderate, constitutional monarchists, watching over 

the affairs of the country to see that the liberty gained for 

- p 

the people be not ta':en frcm them, obedient to the law and de- 
sirous that ail should bo so, and strongly in favor of the 
maintenance of peace an J. order. They do ail they can t^ allay 
the fears f t:o people and demand in return that tiie people 
do what they can to aid the government by peacefully paying 
their taxes, constantly urging t:io argument that no government 
can live unless the taxes are paid* 

Tno first of t :(G letters shoeing the ideas of the club 
is that of September 10,1790 sent out to the affiliated soc- 
ieties. The country was at that ti Ij;e in very bad straits, with 
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no i.oney in the treasury and the high price -f corn driviny the 

people to excesses. The club places itself on the side of law 

and order as follows, "The Friends of the constitution do not 

cease to watch over public affairs; their solicitude is the 

sane whether liberty appears to be threatened by dark projects 

or whether the laws are enforced with licence and error 

The r.iaintenance of order, the execution of the laws, the respect 

for property are not less the objects of their cares than the 

search for abuse, the uefense of the oppressed and the surveil- 

(a) 
lance of the holders of power." This is followed on October 

10,1790 by a letter urging the inportance of choosing good 

(b) 
judges in the approaching election, and another in the same 

month on tno necessity of paying the taxes levied by the gov- 

(c) 
ernment. In September of the same year they sent out another 

1 
letter, pointing out the evils of dueling and asking that steps 

N (d) 
be taken for the abolition of this foolish practice. 

The ideas of the club in regard to respect for the law 

and for the constitutional monarchy are best shown by a letter 

of March 15,1791 to the affiliated societies. They express 

(a) Aulard, I, 283-286 

(b) Ibid., I, 322 

(c) Ibid. ,1,338 

(d) Ibid. ,1,560 
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this sentiment, "Let us then unite our efforts to defend the 
Revolution and let us take the law for our guide. •• .V/hen a 
nation is constituted the respect for the laws becomes its 

first duty Tell the people that their representatives 

follow without interruption their vast enterprize,and that 
their efforts aro seconded by the king, whose virtues express 
the true character of the constitutional kingdom,instituted 
for the good of too people and for the stability cf the gov- 
ernment. When o;<r rights are established it is our duty to 
desire peace and to maintain the laws* Under the reign of 

liberty and tyrants have cause for revolt; the law works on 

(a) 
the side of the citizens." 

Their position is expressed on March 8,1791 by the 
"Chronique de Paris 1 , a revolutionary paper, as follows," The 
Jacobin club is attached to the constitution and is defending 
it # The Jacobin club is the temple of liberty and cf patriot- 
isn and if its enemies destroyed it the destruction of the con- 
stitution would follow The society has sent out at dif- 
ferent times addresses which breathe their love of la"' and 

order, which are dictated by the purest patriotism The most 

pura an:, sincere attachment to the constitution can be seen 
(a) Aulard, II, 185-186 
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(a) 

in thorn." 

The adhesion of tke society to the king and the monarchy 
are seen still more plainly in thi speeches of the individual 
members. This adhesion is not of course to the monarchy as 
an absolute pov/or f but shoves simply the preference of the mem- 
bers for a monarchy over other forms of government. They be- 
lieve in having a king f but when the king possesses powers that 
seen tc large, or is misusing any of ti^se formerly conceded to 
bo v/ithin proper limits, there is no hesitancy on the part of 
the elm in removing these powers from him, still keeping the 
monarchy intact, tramples 01 their attitude towards the mon- 
archy are here given. On April 27,1790 a member proposes to 

free the king from his restrictions and to render him all the 

(b) 
authority due to his position. Another(May 25, 1790) speaks of 

the good effects resulting to both the king and the people by 

(c) 
the restraining influences of a constitution. A third speaks 

as foil 07,-s (June 25, 1790), "Hay my king enjoy the happiness and 
the peace that he uerits and that he desires for all his sub- 
jects v.-hoi:i he loves as r.mch as he is loved, in spite of cabals 

(d) 
and envy". Again, when the Club Monarch! que was mentioned on 



(a) Aulard, II, 165-66 

(b) Ibid. ,1,73 

(c) Ibid. ,1,117 

(d) Ibid., 1,193 
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December 25,1790 I.lounier expresses the following sentiment, 

■The aristocracy have thought to annihilate the wcrk of our 

legislators for the stability of France by the establishment 

of a club under the name of the Club Monarehique. A pretty 

designation ! As if all the patriotic clubs, especially the 

Friends of the constitution have not the aim of founding a 

constitution truly and essentially monarchical, but a legal 

monarchy, which will have the laws for its base and the good of 

(a) 
the country as its object." Other members expressed themselves 

tirv 

in the same strain,^ decided contrast to thefar position at the 
time of the 6onvention # 

In regard to the well known hostility of the As- 
semblies to the executive pcwir,ana the declaration r f the 
responsibility of tre ministers, the club took no action* One 
member claimed(Uay 50,1790) that the legislature could not hold 
the ministers responsible, wnich statement was opposed by Loy- 
seau who speaks as follows, "If the person of the king commits 
crime, the inviolability of his person does not prevent action 
being taken to prevent the evil consequences of his character 

To serve as a counterforce to the inviolability of the 

king it wa3 necessary to esa>tblish responsible depositories 



(a) Aulard,I,223 
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of his confidence. These must obey hirn only so far as it does 

not oppose the lav/ and the constitution The ministers must 

be responsible for the law and t: e constitution, if they over- 
fa) 
stop the bounds of these they nust be punished." These are 

the only statements made on this point in the club, so nothing 

can be inferred as to the opinion of the majority. 

In the month of February 1791, the great question of the 

treatment of the Emigres cane up in the Assembly through the 

attempted departure of the aunts of the king. The Assembly 

(February, 28 1791) proposed measures against the emigres, such 

as confiding to three of its members the privilege of author- 

izing or forbidding departure from the kingdom. Llirabeau was 

strongly opposed to this measure, and spoke against it. The 

sympathy of the Jacobins v.dth this measure, is seen in their 

treatment of Mirabeau. llirabeau haci been one of the leaders of 

the club, and -,vas its seventh president, serving from November 

30 to December 19,1790. He also received the support of the 

(c) 

entire society for president of the Assembly on January 28,1791 

and v/as elected to that position. Desmoulins relates (Revolut- 

(d) 

ions de Prance et do Brabant ,VI,49) that the indignation of 

the Jacobins was so strong against I.Iirabeau for having opposed 

(a) Aulard, I, 116-118 

(b) Ibid. ,11,95 

(c) Ibid. ,11,41 C"nn>n]o 

/^v ,, • , • t »- IJ - Digitized by VjOOQIC 

(d) Ibid. ,11,95-100 
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this act against the Emigres that twelve of the members refused 
to eat at t:-.o same table with him,and another slammed the door 
of the restaurant in his face, Y'non he came to the club in 
the evening of February 28th, several members cried, "How dare 
he come and seat himself in our midst". There was a marked 
demonstration against him. 

When the question of the royal pardoning pow^r came up 
in the Assembly, the club took action against the king ^ claiming 
that such pov/er C.ic\ not belong to the executive branch but to 
the judicial branch of the government. On June 3,1791 a mem- 
ber says,"If the king is accorded the right of pardon he is 
by that fact placed above the law and the responsibility of 
the ministers is destroyed, '."ho should have the power of par- 
don? The sovereign. Who is the sovereign? The people, represent 

(a) 
ed by the legislature ." A little later in the debate, another 

says, 'The right of pardon granted to tne king seems to me a 

monstrous ldea 9 ?/hich alone is enough to destroy the constitut- 
or 
ion"* A third, "To accord the king the right of pardon is to 

declare that he alone is sovereign. The executive power should 

only execute the laws, never interpret them. It cannot there- 



fa) Aulard,II,474 
(b) Ibid., II, 477 
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(a) 
fore pardon." These statements received the applause of the 

society, and no one attempted to contradict them,or to appear 

in favor of royal ri?;ht of pardon. Although the question of 

the veto power ^as one cf equal importance with that of the 

pardon, there is no record of a discussion of it as it came 

up before the journal was published. 

The society was in accord with the Assembly majority in 

regard to the issue of assignats and the civil constitution 

of the clergy. On September 3,1790 a member delivered a long 

(b) 
discourse on the benefits of assignats. Two days later another 

member shrr/s that assignats are not i>aper money but actual 

(c) 
payment of land and decides in their favor. On May 2,1791 

several speeches were made in favor of assignats of small de- . 

(d) 
nominations. At a later period they were more decided in their 

support. On January 27,1793 they decree an address to the 
Convention to order the circulation of assignats wherever the 
army goes and the day following they decree to go to the Con- 
vention and have that body declare every person a villain and 

(e) 

a traitor to the country who will not tahe assignats at par. 



(a) Aulard, 11,541 

(b) Ibid., I, 259-67 

(c) Ibid. ,1,277 

(d) Ibid. ,11, 374 

(e) Ibid., V., 11-12 
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The civil constitution of the clergy, passed by the As- 
sembly July 12,1790 received a like support. On November 26, 

1790 a member speaks in favor of allowing priests to marry, en- 

(a) 
larging on the evil results of the restrictions against them. 

In a letter to the affiliated societies January 9,1791, they 

oppose the charge that the Assembly overstepped its bounds in 

Vt 

actiny towards the clergy as ttey did, and blamed the refractory 

priests asking, "Hov/ could they refuse to take an oath ordered 

Co) 
"by the law 1 ? 



(a) Aulard, I, 382-86 

(b) Ibid. ,11, 38 
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CHAPTER II. 
Prom the Plight of the King to the Declaration 
of the Republic. 

In the National Assembly, where the Jacobins had a 

marked influence, most of Vi3 members of the club being members 

of it as well, the flight of the king, June 20, 1791, immediately 

raised the question, How is the king to be treated? Is he to be 

deposed or ice to be declared inviolable? After long deliber- 

(a) 
ation hs was finally declared to be inviolable. 

Up to the time of the attempted flight the Jacobins 
had net changed their general position in regard to the mon- 
archy and the constitution and were as loyal to both as anyone 
in Prance. The overthrow of the monarchy had not once been 
mentioned in the proceedings of the society. As long as the 
king had regained at his post, nothing unconstitutional had been 
heard from the Jacobins. Ho action whatever had been taken 
against the person of the king. Before his flight neither 
the doubts as to his good faith nor the impatience of the peo- 
ple of the city could move the Jacobins from this position. 
They were still constitutionalists, and supporters of the mon- 
&ESh2k-_ As soon as the, kijuj* £jLgj2arturg_ .was_ra de known. many. 
(a) Horse Stephens, 1,459 
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people wero in favor of the immediate establishment of a Re- 
public^ was also the Cordelier Club* This club, on June 22, 
1791, sent a delegation to the Jacobins to demand the destruct- 
ion of the monarchy vrhich demand was greeted by crys of dissent 

(a) 
from all sides and different members spoke against it. One 

member said, 1 ! havo the honor to observe that you are friends 
of the constitution and that the monarchy is in the constitut- 
ion". Another said, 1 ! doclare that I consider the speech of 
the Cordelier a piece of villainy. * A third demanded that no 
deputation of Cordeliers be admitted to the club until that 

address be retracted. These sentiments apparently received 

(b) 

the support of the societies, hianif ested by their applause. The 

question was again brought up on July 1st by Verennes asking, 
■Which is better for us, a monarchy or a republic? An uproar m 
immediately arose in opposition to such a question and the 
members expressed their disgust of it. One asks, ■Can any one 
call himself a Friend cf the constitution and express a senti- 
ment which saps its very foundations? I propose that the 
person's name be stricken from the rolls". Another says," He 
must be a villain who expressed such a sentiment. 1 Others 



(a) Au lard, II, 541 

(b) Ibid.. 
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(a) 

spoke in the same tone against the demand. The natter was 

revived on July 6th, by a petition of the society at Perpignan, 
v/hich said that the kino was useless and asked that he be re- 
moved and a republic established. Although this demand re- 
ceived more support than either of the others, manifested by 
the prolonged applause of the members , until admonished by the 

president that such conduct was unconstitutional, the old pol- 

(D) 
icy 7/ as adhered to* 

But while the Jacobin members were not yet in favor of 
a republic, they were from the moment of his flight strongly 
opposed to the continuance of Louis XVI on the throne* They 
argued that the desertion of the king had been a virtual re- 
signation of his position, that he had shown himself a perjurer 
and a weakling and therefore had no right to rule over the 
French people ♦ Host cf the members were in favor of having 
his son appointed in his place • Gomo of the expressions of 
opinion against Louis are as follov/s: One member says, "Reason, 

justice and public interest demand that the king be removed 

(c) 
from his throne 8 . Another, "The king ought then, to be punished. 

It must be done if the constitution is to be preserved, which 



(1) Aulard, 11,574 

(b) Ibid. ,11,587 

(c) Ibid. ,11,550-552 
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he doer, not -rant* Twice the Knglish have given you a gcod 
exa:^le,you are worthy of imitating them. 1 \ third thinks, "The 
national Assembly has not only the right, but the obligation 
of declaring hin no longer able to wear the crown. 1 Still 
another says, ■Reason does not wish that a man feeble to im- 
becility, liar even to perjurer, be supreme head of the executive 

(a) 
power; equity dees not ermit it, politics oppose it 1 . 

T ese cl^.^inds lead to the drawing up on July 15,1791 in 

the halls of the society a petition to the National Assembly, 

vU ^oM" (b) 
askin- that the kin>; be deposed. The petition read as follows: 

■Louis XVT,apres avoir accepte les fonctions royales et jure de 
defendre la constitution, a d^serte' le poste qui lui etait con- 
fie; a pro teste' par une declaration, eerite et signee de sa nain 
centre cette r.erne constitution; a cherche a paralyser prir sa 
fuite et par ses ordres , le pouvoir executif,et a renverser la 
constitution par sa complicite avec de's homi/.es accused aujourd* 
hui do cet attentat; 

■Que sen parjure,sa desertion, sa protestation, sans parler 
de tous les autres actes criminel qui les ont precedes, accon- 
pagnes et suivis, emoortent una abdication formelle de la cour- 



(a) Aulard.,11,565 

(b) Ibid. ,111,20 
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onne constitutionelle qui lui avait ete confiee; 



"Que 1* Assemble© National© l'a juge ainsi en s'enparant 
du pouvoir executif ,suspendant les pouvoirs du roi et le tenant 
dans un etat d'arrestation; 

■Que da nouvelles promesses de la part Louis XVI d'ob- 
sorver la constitution ne pourraient offrir un garant suffis- 
ant a la nation centre un nouveau oarjure et contra, un nouveau 
conspiration; 

■Conslderant enfin qu'il ser-iit aussi contraire a ses 
interets de confier desormis les renes d* empire a un homnie 
parjure, traitre et fugitif: 

"Demandont formel lenient et specialment que l'Assemblee 
Rationale ait a recevoir,au nom do la nation, l f abdication faite 
le 21 juin,par Louis XVI, de la couronne qui lui avait ete" 
delegue'e,et a pouvoir a son remplacenient par tous les moyens 
constitutionels ; 

■Declarant les soussignes quails ne reconnait^ront jam- 
ais Louis XVI pour leur roi, a moins que la niajorite de la 
nation n'emette un voeu contraire a celui do la presente pe- 
tition" ♦ 

As a result of this petition directed to the National 
Assembly after that body had already taken action, those members 
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of the Jacobins who were also members of the Assembly with- 
drew on July 17th, and formed a new society called the Feuil- 
lants # Only five deputies remained loyal to the club, among 
whom^vas Robespierre. TMs action caused the club to retract 
its position, claiming that the petition had been drawn up after 
the society had adjourned, and was not drawn up in the naj:ie of 

the society; also that it wa- presented before the National 

(a) 
Assembly had ta!:en action. Various attempts were made to bring 

(b) 
about a reconciliation with the Feuillants but with no success. 

As such a large body of its members deserted, it is to 
be inferred that the influence ^f the club in tr.e Assembly now 
became very small, and that they had very little to do with 
the remaining work of the Constituent Assembly. In the mean- 
time, the work of preparing the constitution had been going 
forward i the Assembly. On August 5,1791 the Committee of 
the Constitution declared it complete, and on September 4th, the 

(a) Aulard, 111,42-44 and 73-79 ~ ™~ — — 

(b) The action of the Assembly referred to is a decree passed 
on July 15,1791 which indirectly frees the king from guilt. 
The decree states the circumstances under which the king would 
be considered to have abdicated, and his departure from the 
country is not included in them. ( T 3uchez et Roux, XI, 53-54) This 
matter in regard to the petition is slightly obscure, for it 
seems that it waj never presented at all, the troops interfer- 
ing with the signing or it on July 17,1791 at the Champ- do -Liars 
and nothing came of it # It seems certain however that it 'was 
dra'/n up as an official act of the Jacobin club # 
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king came into the Assembly ana swore his faithfulness to it. 

Before the o ample t tin of the constitution only two members, 

Robespierre and Vadier had expressed an opinion upon it in the 

Jacobin club, both strongly in opposition. Robespierre said 

(August 21,1791) it was a constitution which would again put 

Frenchmen under the yoke of despotism and that there v/as not 

(a) 
a single article in it that would net destroy liberty. Vadier 

claimed that the project of the Constitutional Committee was 

a counter-revolution, that there was not a single article that 

did net overthrow liberty and that there v/as a detestable 

Co) 
coalition supporting it. But after the constitution is finally 

adopted, there are no signs of this opposition. On the motion 

of a member the constitution is adooted by acclamation and in 

(c) * 
the midst of prolonged applause. 

During thj discussions on t*ie constitution in the As- 
senblyyt h* qpiurnvera t^who had withdrawn .from the Jacobins 
at the formation of the Feuillants f haO favored the plan of 
giving the executive increased powers, and of making him the 
real executive. This position had brought down upon them the 
ire of the club, and on September 25,1791 it v/as decreed that, 

(a) Aulard,III,94 ™~ ~~~ ~~ ~ 

(b) Ibid., Ill, 114 

(c) Ibid. ,111, 114 
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■the society as it can retain only true friends of the con- 
stitution and of humanity on its rolls, decrees that the name 

of these five members be stricken from the rolls 1 . Pour of 

(a) 
these were Alexander and Charles Lame th, Bar nave and Duport. 

On September 30,1791 the Constituent Assembly held its 
last session,and on October 1st the new Legislative Assembly 
came into power with not a single day of intermission for the 
royal power to regain its lost prestige. With the new election 
the Jacobin club regained the prestige that it had lost at the 
formation of the Feuillants. Most of the members of the new 
Assembly who had any influence there had flocked to the club 
mss& T,he members of the two great parties known to us as Gir- 
ondists and Jacobins Trr.rr. jnftinbers . Tho Girondists, with Bris- 
sot at their head, were in favor of a foreign war to assist 
then to get power into their own hands, while the leaders of 
the Jacobin party, Robespierre, Danton, Collot d'Herbois *a« etc. 
were the strongest opponents 01 war. The society in this war 
matter was almost to a man on the side of the Girondists. A 
typical utterance on this point is that o2 Real (December 23, 

1791), "For the maintenance of liberty, of the constitution, of 

(b) 
equality war is necessary. 11 Carra.LIanuel and Dcsmoulins sim- 

(a) Milard,III,148 _ ' 

(b) Ibid. ,111, 298 
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ilarly express themselves. In an addrsss to the affiliated 

societies on January 17, 1792, it is stated to be aluost the 

unanimous opinion of the true friends of liberty that war be 

(a) 
declared as it is inevitable, and ought to "be begun immediately. 

Another address to the affiliated societies sent out February 
15,1792 reads as follows, ■The salvation of the country de- 
pends upon a single measure, that is war. It is necessary, in 
order to consolidate the constitution, to affirm our national 
existence, to impress on the Revolution the imposing character 
which is proper to the movements of a great people, and finally 

to remove from the Revolution that spirit of intrigue which 

(b) 
poisons public liberty. 1 

The agitation resulted in a complete victory for the 
Girondists in tiu Assembly and en March 17th an entire Girond- 
ist ministry took the place of the former r-ne and a war policy 
was immediately entered upon. It was the foreign war, and the 
universal belief that Louis X 'I was using his position to be- 
tray the country that finally drove the Jacobins from their 
position as constitutional monarchists ♦ During the first part 
of the war, suspicion was turned more to the minis terj and &en- 

(a) Aulard,III,3::3-24 ~ ~~~* ~~ ~~~ " 

(b) Aulard, IIJ, 378-80 
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erals,the king not Toeing directly attacked. This suspicion is 
shown in the address to the affiliated societies of January 
17,1792. ■V/hen ws think that in this quarrel of kings and 
nobles against liberty and equality, a king is going to lead 
tha forces of the nation, commanded almost entirely by nobles 
we must avow that ve ask with fear if it is wise to await sal- 
vation from such persons, if they will unite their interests 
with those of the people, if they can ever combat the enemies 
of liberty and equality .Such things are not to be expected, are 
impossible. # . . . The ministers continue^ to clog the political 

machinery they do the contrary of what they ought and the 

Austrian influence visably directs all the counter-revolution- 
ary movements . ■ They further accuse the minister of justice 
of filling the tribunes with aristocrats, and of trying to do 
away with the jury; the minister of marine is attacked; the 

minister of war is said to be taking dangerous measures in de- 

(a) 
siring to add 50,000 National Guards to the regular army. 

Not only in letters to affiliated societies but in their 
speeches before the club did the memberr show their disgust 
at the manner in which affairs were being carried on. Robes- 
pierre, d'Eerbois,Tallien and others make a strong attack on' 



(a) Aulard,III,325 
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La Fayette, claiming that he is an enemy to liberty and equality, 

thet he is or>posod to the national will, that he is an abomin- 

(a) 
able and cowardly tyrant. Another member sho^s the evils of 

leaving the government in the hands of ' a . family a.nd of a 
court which are sworn enemies of the nation and of liberty, 
the absurdity of leaving the direction of the war 77ith Austria 
to a man whose interest it is to see Austria triumph. The at- 
titude of the society towards the generals is shown by a letter 
of theirs on June 6th, 1792. "War is declared ;our batallions 
line the frontier; thousands of citizens are ready for war* our 
generals remain inactive. . . .The generals who for some time en- 
joyed public confidence abandon their posts in the moment of 
danger; finally by the most perfidious treason the project of 

our military operations are known to our enemies before they 

(c) 
are known to the heads of our army.* 

It is clear therefortthat the suspicions against tne king 
went at first n^ further than to cause the demand that he have 
nothing to do with the control of the war. But the early re- 
verses of the armies caused the sentiment to advance rapidly, 
and much more radical counsel is soon heard* Robespierre and 

(a) Aulard,III,464,479,511. 

(b) Ibid. ,111, 649 

(c) Ibid. ,111, 688 
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R^al propose a convention for the purpose of revising the 
constitution and "by this means secure relief from the diffi- 
culties of the country, while Danton on June 14,179 2, tvro days 
after the dismissal of the Girondist ministry makes the first 
direct attack upon the court by proposing that the National 
Assembly pass a lav: against the House of Austria, a.nd force 

the king to repudiate his wife, and send her back to Vienna. 

(a) 
This demand is vigorously supported by Terrasson and from this 

time until the date of the declaration of the Republic, the at- 
tacks upon the king and the demands for his deposition gro\7 
more frequent and ncre violent ♦ 

The first reappearance of tnese demands is on July2,1792, 
when Real proposes to suspend the king from his executive 
functions ♦ Other ;.;ei:;bers shov hcvr the royal power has been 
misused and claim that all the misfortunes of the kingdom are 
due to the king, who is in active conspiracy with the enemies 
of the country. All those v/ho speak upon the question agree 
that he must he renoveel frcu his position. Following the 
blustering Manifesto of the Duke cf Brunswick on July 25,1792 
Antoine on the 39th dsi.^nds not only that the king oe removed, 



(a) Aulard,III,702 

(b) Ihi ,,IV,64 
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(a) 

but asks also that the entire royal far.iily he removed v.-ith him. 

Re*al extends the dsnand( August 6,1792) , asking that the king 

he tried for his crir.es, and t-ro days later the members refuse 

to use their entrance cards unon which are stamped certain 

(h) 
emblems of royalty, nnd have ne.v cards printed* The^ comes the 

great insurrection of August 10th, the supremacy of the Commune, 
and the removal of the king from his position as nominal ex- 
ecutive. \ little later(Aufjust 27,1792) comes the demand of 
Manuel, ■Vfc ou.jht all to swear, and I am the first to tar--e the 
oath, that v/herevcr I am all my efforts v;ill be directed toward 
the important end of purging the earth of the scourge of roy- 
alty; 1 every one raises his hand at once and the oath is pro- 

(c) 
nounced with vigor* 

Soon aJtar this, the first demand is mad 3 in the society 
for the death of the king* Moras on September 2,1792 formu- 
lates this in these v/ords, "Let us strike at the traitor Louis 

(d) 

XVI; let us drag his guilty head upon the scaffold". The 

September massacres (September 2 to 6th), and the resulting in- 
crease of por^r of th3 Cormiune,are followed by still stronger 



(a) Aulard,IV,157 

(b) Ibid.,IV,238 

(c) Ibid., IV, 241 

(d) Ibid.,IV,253 
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de. .ands on th3 part of the society. They take the final step 
in the natter of the overthrow cT the monarchy in a circular 
cf September 12,1792 to the affiliated societies* They demand 
anions other thimj3 f "l'abolition absolue de la royaute,et peine 
de mort contre ceux qui proposeraient de la retablir, 1 ,uid 
■la forme d^'un gouvememcnt re'publicain-" , Then on September 21 
1792 the ne^ Convention held its first ses3ion f it3 iirst im- 
portant step \n\3 the abolition of the monarchy in Prance and 
the establishment of a Republic* 
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CHAPTER III . 

From the Establishment of the Republic 
to the Death of the King. 

V'ith the coining into power of the new legislative body 

the Jacobin inf luence seems to have increased greatly* A large 

number of the new deputies hastened to join the club. Besides 

these who were members before and had ''oe^n reelected to the 

Convention, forty-three deputies joined the society the first 
(a) 

week, and in a single week a little later, one hundred and 

thirteen members joined. Thiers says, - Their(the Jacobins) in- 
fluence had become so imposing that the victorious general did 
not dare to dispense with rendering them homage. .. .Every one 
hastened to have his name inscribed upon the registers of the 

society as a proof of patriotic zeal The rich of the 

capital tried to secure a pardon for their wealth by joining 
the Jacobins* 1 

In the Commune of aris, which was having greater and 
greater influence upon the course of events the Jacobins were 
nov/ also well represented. Potion, who was mayor was a member 



(a) Aulard,IV,338 

(b) Thiers, Revolution Francaise,III,68 
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(a) 

of tho club f l.auuel was the administrator ox one of the 

(b) 
sections of the city* Danton had become a member of the gen- 

(c) 
eral council of the Commune in January 1792, Of the 24 members 

of the Commune organized in February 1792 the Girondists who 

wor-j members of the Jacobin club were dominant* Marat f who was 

looked upon with the greatest respect by the members of the 

(e) 

Commune was i .ad3 a member of th3 committee of surveillance. In 

the next election for mayor on December 1 1792 Chambon also a 
Jacobin, took the place of Pe'tion as mayor, Chaunette became 
"procureur-geiie'ral 1 of the Commune and Real and Hebert,two 
Jacobin leaders were elected substitutes t «Ei &s vrili. be seen 
later the connection between tho Commune and the club was 
particularly close at the time of the Thermidorian reaction. 

In the Convention the two great incidents were the trial 
of the king, and the strur^le between the parties of the Gir- 
ondists and the Mountain. On October 1,1792 a committee had 
been formed to examine the kings papers, which committer on 
November 6th reported his treachery to the nation. The quest- 
ions first came up whether he could be tried at all and if so 



(a) liuchez et Roux, XIII, 173 

(b) Ibid.,IV,94 

(c) Ibid., XIII, 173 

(d) Ibid., XIII, 174 

(e) Ibid., XVII, 408 

(f) Ibid., XXII, 86 
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oy whom. These were decided, and the Convention proceed to the 
trial. On Janurary 15,1793 oy a vote of 361 to 334 the death 
penalty was votediand the unfortunate monarch was executed on 
the 21st of 4 .he s im'e month. This action was in direct accord 
with the demands of the Jacobin club. The demand for his ex- 
ecution had been ...ad.' by a member as early as September 2 
1792,before the declaration of the Republic. With this change 
in the government the demands for the trial and execution of 
the king rapidly increased, Typical instances of such demands 
of -hi oh there are many are these: On October 10 1792 a member 

demands, 'That this question(trial of king)be brought up until 

(a) 
-.re have seen the whole formerly roy.il family guillotined." 

Another says, "We want the death of the tyrant.... We ./ish to 

cut off on the scaffold the head of Louis Capet.... We wish 

the head of the tyrant Louis XVI to be carried on a pike to 

our frontiers to frighten the espots who dare to defile the 

(b) 
soil of liberty." Tha society (December 26 1792) removes from 



its rolls r:anuel,\'ho has been one of the foremost in demmdi 



ng 



the death of t.ae king, because of iiis . emand that the defense 

(c) 

of the king be published a:i3 sent to t.ae different departments. 



(a) Aulard,IV,430 

(b) Ibid., IV, 677 

(c) Ibid.,IV,623 
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In a lettjr of January 1 1793 sent out tr the affiliated soc- 
ieties they say, "Tr.is is our profession of faith: vre despot- 
iquenent desire a popular constitution; v:e desire the unity 
and indivisability of tne Republic, liberty and equality; vre 

desiro the death of Louis X VI and of all tyrants , whatever be 

(a) 
their denomination" . 

Soon after the formation of the Convention, the strug- 
gle was renev/ed hetv/een the l.Iountain and the Girondists. Its 
first manifestation ad been the dispute over the v:ar,in which 
the society had supported the Girondists* The leaders of the 
Mountain nor/ began to get a firmer hold on the club and soon 
had complete control of that body # These leaders were men who 
had been members of the club from its beginning, such as Robes- 
pierre, Danton,I.Iarat,Collot d'Herbois and Billaud Varennes,and 
they now gained complete ascendency. On October 12 1792 Bris- 
sot the Girondist leader, is expelled for abusing Robespierre. 
A3 to the Girondist proposition '.f September 1792 that the Con- 
vention Sii^uld have a guard, the club stood by the leaders of * 
the Mountain in opposin; it. Kverything said in the society 
is strongly against the Girondist position. It is maintained 
th.-t the project of an armed force is immoral, d mgerous to 



(a) Aulard f IV,651 

(b) Ibid., 17,378 
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liberty and contrary to the preservation ox equality; also that 

such a policy v/ould lead to the formation of a senatorial 

(a) 
aristocracy* On November 26 1792 the society proceeds to 

further action against the Girondists "by striking from the 

rolls <*# Roland f Louvet,Lanthenas an J Gerey-Dupre f all proininent 

members of that party. Constant attacks are made* against the 

Girondist ministry and against Dumouriez also a Girondist,v. r hile 

the members of the party in the convention are denounced as 

(c) 
traitors* On I larch 26 1793 -vhon the stru^jle is at its height, 

the society sends out the follo.viny letter to the affiliated 
societies, "Brothers and friends^the ills of the Republic are 
at their height ♦ Let the nation arise, let the departments 
give their just deserts to Brissot,Gensonne,Vergniaud,Ouadet, 
Dumouriez and othnr conspiring generals, Claviere and ^eurnon- 
ville,the five general administrators of the Posts, and -o# all 
other public functionaries who are traitors to the country •"Up 
to the time of the Coup-d'etat of May 31st-June 2nd, 1793, re- 
sulting in the complete overthrow of the Girondists, this same 

hostility is apparent, and the society is entirely on the side 

(e) 
of ths Mountain. 



(a) Aulard, IV, 383-84 -uul 416 -17 

(b) lb id., IV, 519 

(c) Ibid. ,17, 615, V,8, 69, 79 ate. 

(d) Ibid. ,7,107 

(e) Ibid.,V. 111-12,119, 126-7 
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Cr.'.PTKR IV. 

Froi.i the Death of the Kin-, to the 

Close of the Club,i:ova...ber 11,1794 

The war abroad ua.e it necessary to have a strong cen- 
tral govern; :ent to direct affairs. This apparently could be 
best secured by the renewal of the Counittee of General Secur- 
ity, and on January 21 1793 this body v/as renewed, having eleven 

(a) 
Jacobins of the Mountain and one Girondist • This vras followed 

in the next month v .y the creation of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
to punish counter-revoluti' nists • The reverses in La Vendue 
and Bel-ium in i larch, and the desertion of Dumouriez led to the 
establishment in April ',f that Committee of Public Safety con- 
sisting of nine members ;vhich ~ r a:; to be the supreme executive 
oov/3r # After the fall of the Girondists in May 1793 the great- 
er number of this committee were of the extreme Mountain, there 
bein, :; Robespierre, Saint- Just, Uarrere f Couthon f Co llot-d'IJerbois 
and Billaud-Varennes. Events no - ./ moved on more rapidly; more 
stringent measures y-eri taken against the emigres; the war 
was pushed forv/ard; en September 5th tb* terror v/as decreed 
to be the future policy of the government and Marie Antoinette 



(a) Morse Stephens, II, 223 
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and the Girondist leaders wore tried and guillotined. These 
measures net ^ith the greatest favor^ at the club, as we have 
seen from their demands # 

Immediately following the execution of the king the mem- 
bers take on a much more decided spirit of hostility towards 
all except the most pronounced revolutionists, and demand that 
all persons unfriendly to the revolution be treated -.yith the 
same severity as Louis XVI. They become more virulent in their 
attacks upon all those upon whom the slightest suspicion falls, 
whether such persons be members of the society or not. By far 
the greater part of almost every session is taken up in dis- 
cussion of persons, members of the society or officials of the 
government, suspected of moderate tendencies, and the punishment 
of such persons. The society is purged at different ti: es of 
those not up to the standard of revolutionary ardor, toward 
the end, a session rarely passes but that soi..e one is driven 
out. The air is trick with denunciations of all kinds against 
everybody and ho who one day is in the greatest favor, may the 
next be condemned as a traitor and have his name removed from 
the rolls. The society is suspicious of every one, and every 
one is supposed to be guilty until he proves himdelf innocent. 
Rumors of clots and conspiracies keep the society ever on t 1 — 
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alert, and very forcible measures arc advocate.: against those 
who ar3 supjosed guilty. 

The aii \ ana scopj of the revolutionary dei.^ands and de- 
nunciations can be soon "by a fow examples. On January 28 1793 
the society decrees that it v/ill appear in a body to the Con- 
vention to declare infamous and a traitor to the country , every 

(a) 
i./m --/ho does not take assignats at par. On February 24 1793 

a member i.akes this statement, "I sa ' at the Place de Grove 
several brigands dis.juisod as sans-culottes ; they v-'ish to harm 
Pache,they desire to annihilate the patriots. It is tir.e that 

the national razor be started in motion." A few days later 
a speaker demanded the punishment of -ill traitors and the en- 
tire society stocd v<v in a body and s/.xre venyeanco to the 

(c) 
country. The day fol leTin/j (..Larch 9 1793) the very day of its 

establishment by tho Convention, the formation of the revolution- 

(d) 
ary Tribunal is em/aided. The socio;;/ in a circular of April 5 

1793 says that tne enemies of tho country are making ?*reat 
efforts to cvjr thrcv: the revolution and that there are trait- 
ors in he Convention. "Arise ! Yes, all arise ; Let us put 



(a) Auiard f V f 12 

(b) Ibid. ,V, 21 

(c) Ibid. ,V, 77 
fd) Ibid., V, 77 
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all the enemies of our revolution and all suspected parsons 

under arrest. Let us exterminate without pity all conspirators 

(a) 
if wo do not wish to be ex tormina ted ours elves . ■ A member on 

A.pril 8 1793 expressed the i.ost advanced views of the Terror 

period by the words, n It used to be said, It is better to cut 

off a few heac's than to have a 100,000 men perish. Today, it is 

necessary to cut off a 100,000 heads to save 24,000,000 peo- 

pie." 

Their attitude toward aristocrats and emigre's is of 

course that of the most pronounced hostility. At first their 

an^er is directed only toward such nobles as had shown their 

enmity toward the Republic. On July 21 1793 a member demands 

that the sans-culottes of the departments be excited against 

(c) 
the rich and the aristocrats. On the same day Hebert makes 

this statement, 'It is the nobles whom ve ought to proscribe. 

The time has t:r:m to rid ourselves of the traitors who have 

surprised our confidence ini • r ho cruelly betray it.... Plus de 

nobles . Plus de nobles !" At these words every body arises 

to support this just demand and six members arc appointed to 

immediately ^o to the comrii ttee of Public Safety to remand the 

discharge of the noble caste fro:.: all its employments. Several 



(a) Aulard,V,126 

(b) Ibid.,V,130 

(c) Ibid.,V,308 
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days later, the demand is made that, the relatives of the en- 

i jres be put under arrest, and that cannon bo turned against 

(a) 

the houses that hold them. The arrest cf the aristocrats is 

not enough. On August 28 1793 the society decree that a pe- 
tition be ; :rooented to the convention asking for the deport- 
ation of all aristocrats and those under suspicion, and the 

amendment is suggested that they be branded on the forehead 

(b) 
with a ot iron to prevent their return. On October 9 1793 

it is decree,! that the Committee of Public Safety be asked to 

put under arrest all suspects and the relatives of the emigre's, 

(c) 

to s^rv) as hostages . 

The only expression of the Jacobin intolerance of any 
but revolutionary writings, is that of a member on liovember 1 
1793, "Tn;; liberty of he press is established in favor of the 
public happiness, and not for the counter -revolution. If then 

countor-revoluticnar; works appear, they and their authors must 

(d) 

be annihilated." 

Perhaps the most "terroristic" of the utterances of the 

club is the demand sent to the Convention on November 15 1793 • 

(e) 
They ask that body, 

il. De maintenir l'egalite en livrant au Tribunal rev- 



(a) ^ulard,V,358.. (b) Ibid. ,V, 370, (c) _Ibi/d.,V,452. (d) Ibid. 
V,493. Id) Ibid.,V,509 
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olutionnaire,avec lcs grands coupable, tous leurs complices, 
et surtout de traiter plus s£v&rement encore les generaux et 
les representants ; 

"2. D'envoyer au Tribunal re'volutionnaire la soeur de 
Capet, le dernier tyran des Fran^ais; 

B 3. De maintenir dans toute leur rigueur toutes les mes- 

ures re'volutionnaires . . . . * 

They proceed to action on their own account on December 

12 1793, by decreeing and immediately putting into effect the 

proposition that all nobles, priests, bankers and strangers be 

iramediatel;' stricken fro.; the roll of members f disregarding 

(a) 
their former patriotism or actions. This attitude, exactly in 

accordance with the Terror is sustained without a break to the 
time of the Thermidorien reaction in July 1794. Not the slight 
est deviation frcu this most radical position is apparent and 
not the least tendency toward greater mildness in their de- 
mands. 

In July 1794,occured the fall of Robespierre and the 
return of the Convention to the place of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety to the head of affairs. The Committee had carried 

(a) Aulard,V,557 
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things so far as to frighten the Terrorists thems elves, and a 
combination was formed to oppose Robespierre, which proved 
victorious and Robespierre and others were sent to the guil- 
lotine. Up to this tine the society seconded by the Commune 
had been the great supporter of Robespierre* According to 
Thiers , "By the Jacobins, he possessed a turbulent mass which 
up to this time had represented and dominated public opinion; 
by the Commune, he dominated the local authority whi • 1 J tak- 
en the initiative in all insurrections, If the committees 

and the Convention did not obey him he had only to complain 

(a) 
to the Jacobins, and excite a movement at the Commune ♦ " When 

the Convention went against him on July 26 the club in the 

evening of that day received him with the greatest enthusiasm 

and removed from its rolls those members v/ho had voted against 

him at the Convention* A deputation is sent to the Commune 

of Paris to invito the council to takeWigorous measures to 

Co) 
undo the work of the Convention. In the Commune a member asks 

that the council consider the most prompt measures of releasing 

immediately from captivity the friends f the people, and this 

(c) 

demand is received with applause. Coouunications are entered 

(b) Buchez et Roux, XXXIV, 55 

(c) Ibid.,XXXIV,47 
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into with the Jacobin club 9 to show that the Commune is 
opposed to tho socalled conspirators* Prompt measures are at 

once ta v en by the Commune and the release of these leaders is 

(a) 
effected* TThen Robespierre, Gaint-Just, Couthon and Lebas pre- 
sent themselves at the meeting of the Commune in the evening 
of August 27, they are received by the most energetic applause ♦ 
This support is of no avail however and their recapture and 
execution is affected the next day* 

for the first month after the execution of the Jacobin 
chiefs the club followed the leadership of the Thermidorians. 
Those members v/ho had been removed by the influence of Robes- 
pierre were again admitted to the society. After August 23 
rather timid opposition began to appear against the reaction 
the leadership in the Convention being taken by Louche t. He 
advised that that body vote at once the revolutionary prin- 
ciples, to arm themselves with inflexible severity, to employ 
against the internal enemies stronger and more terrible meas- 
ures than ever. ■To be pitiful toward the fate of those form- 
erly privileged i ,says he, "is a crime; to punish them a duty* 
I demand that the most severe justice crush out the infamous 

(a) Kamel,Thermidor,p. 228 

(b) Buchez et Roux, XXXVI, 31 
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aristocracy and tho :./st cowardly node rati sm which everywhere 

raises its insolent head 1 ♦ He proposed a decree to the effect 

(a) 
that all privileged persons, nobles, etc., ho returned to prison. 

This demand v/as supported by the Jacobin club in an action 

taken August 24th. The society decrees that it will repair 

to the Convention the following day to demand the publication ^ 

the names of these who were liberated, and to engage that body 

to maintain the revolutionary government in all its severity. 

On August 30 1794 two auti-Thermi dorian addresses were 

read before the society and the opposition began to acquire 

consistency, the movement becoming every day more strong and 

(c) 
backed by a greater number of members* On September 11 1794 a 

deputation war, sent to the Convention asking it to take its 
former position tov/ard aristocrats. The deputation was invited 
to remain during the session, the Convention at this time vac- 
illating between the Jacobins and the Thermidorians . But this 
was only temporary, the Convention rapidly became more reaction- 
ary, and the first blows of its new position fell upon the Jac- 
obins. On November 11 1794 the governing committees closed up 
the club, their action being approved the next day by the Con- 
fa) ;uchez et Roux, XXXVI, 33 

(b) Ibid., XXXVI, 36 

(c) Ibid., XXXVI, 61 

(d) Ibid., XXXVI, 76 
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(a) 

vention # The decree read as follows: 

•Les conit£s do surete generale,de salut public, de 
legislation et militaire reunis arretent; 

B l # Les stances de la Societe des Jacobins de Paris 
sont suspendues. 

■2. En consequence, la salle des semces de cette Societe 
sera a l'instant fermee et les clefs en seront deposees au 
secretariat du conite de surete' generale. 

- 3 # La Conmission de police administrative est chargee 
do l'execution du present arrete. 

■4. II sera der.iain rendu compt du present arrete a la 
Convention nationale." 

Thus closecithe career of the greatest of the political 
clu>)s of the French Revolution. 



(a) Aulard, Intro* CI* 
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Conclusion 



Thus we see the Jacobin club passing through all the ■**• 
stages from *J»- upholders of the constitutional monarchy* to 
the nest virulent of the revolutionists and the most pov^erful 
defenders of the Terror. These changes probably do not take jb 
place from the desire for change and excitement, but the society 
is gradually pushed along to more violent views by the force 
of circumstances. Thus the foreign war and the position of the 
king toward that war changed the Jacobins from monarchists to 
republicans and ^vhen once convinced that a republic would 
mend affairs in France, all their energies were directed toward 
its establishment. When the country seemed to be in danger 
from internal opposition, they struck at this opposition, re- 
garding it as an obstruction to the welfare of the country, and 
thus became the m-st pronounced supporters of the Terror. Some 
writers have represented the Jacobin club as the center of 
anarchy in France. Limartine states that as early as September 
1791 it made of the troops of tao army, soldiers of anarchy and 
accomplices of faction, that it was the centralization of an- 
archy and for::;ed a rule of fanaticism preceding the reign of 
Terror. Th i s ^ars^Haahfr- th e perio d _ dur ing -vh i ch t he socie ty ras 
(a) History c: the Girondists, 1,39-44 
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using its best efforts to quiet the country, was sending out 
letters throughout France telli/^j the people to be calm, to 
obey the la:s,to pay their taxes regularly, and to use their 
influence to prevent such pernicious practices as duelling (pp, 
14 and 15 above). Up to the time mentioned by Lamartine the 
proceedings of the club as published in the journal shovr no 
evidence that at such an early period the club was inclined 
to any such strong measures as he indicates. The mild senti- 
ment express jd above seemed to control the majority of the 
members until a later period. 

'.Then such quiet measures as these are no longer effect- 
ive, v.-hen it see...3 that the enemies of liberty are gaining the 
upper hand, and vfhon a ':inj is tryin , to betray tre country, the 
Jacobins turned to more violent means, apparently with the de- 
sire, not of solving anarchy aru. faction, but of ridding the 
country cf these elements so as to live in tranquility under 
a peaceful republic. The most violent measures are probably 
su -ported, not because they are violent, or because they sat- 
isfy the hatred of the people against certain classes, but be- 
cause it is thought that only through such measures can the 
country finally emerge in peace, ;vith every man the equal of his 

neighbor. 

(finis) 
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1. The principal work used in the preparation of this sketch 
is A.ulard's collection, "La Societe' dos Jacobins". This col- 

!\ 

lection is divided into throe parts as follows: 

(a) From 1789 to June 1 1791 the ;vork consists of im- 
portant documents relating to the club, consisting of (1) news- 
paper accounts of its proceedings and of its aims and objects; 
(2) speeches of prominent members delivered in the society and 
published; (3) pamphlets dram up by members and printed by 
order of the society; (4) small sections of the minutes publi&hi 
ed from time to time; (5) and most important of all tho letters 
of the society to its affiliated societies, 

(b) June 1 1791 to January 1 1794* The collection dur- 
ing this period consists chiefly of the "Journal" of the club, 
containing the accounts of the sessions as published by the 
Jacobins the., selves. Besides this there are also short clip- 
pings frcm the minutes and letters to affiliated societies ♦ 

(c) January 1 1794 to I.Iarch 18 1794. In this division 
the material is of much the same character as in the first 
division, the Journal no longer being published, ,'s \3 said 
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so any investigation of this subject is hampered by a lack of 

certainty in regard to the real position *t the club in some 

matters. 
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